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specifically mentioned members of AIM as bad 
company 0 

Darald Schmitz » the white man who killed 
Wesley Bad Heart Bull,* was acquitted of second - 
degree manslaughter by an all-white jury of 
Custer residents in a trial which took place 
during the siege of Wounded Knee,, 


The Free Sarah/Custer Victims Committee asks 
that people write to the State Board of Pardons 
and Paroles # State Capitol $ Pierre ? South Dakota 
in support of Sarah Bad Heart BuXX f s parole 0 
Her next parole hearing is in the end of Decem- 
ber® 

Copies of letters and replies should be sent 
to the Free- Sarah/Custer Victims Committee* 

National AIM, Box 3677, St, Paul, Minn® 55101 
(612) 277-0651 o Money is needed too* for the 
defense of the Custer Victims and support of 
Sarah J 3 eh i 1 dr an 0 

Also, people can write to Robert High Eagle* 
Kenneth Dahl and John Carlson at the State- Pen- 
itentiary in Sioux Falls, South. Dakota 57101 
and to Sarah Bad Heart Bull at -State Women 9 s 
P en i t en t i ary!( also the Mental Hospital) Yankton D 
So Dakota 57078, 
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Packet #655_-Flagyl story, page 3 
Tne second paragraph should read "Flagyl., whose 
generic name is metronidazole , is prescribed about 
two million times annually to women and men, . . .. 
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U.S. PREPARES TO DUMP THTEU’ F0R n AN0THER "RIGHT'fWI NG 
FIGURE CAPABLE OF KEEPING CONTROL OF THE COUNTRY" 

LIBERATION News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS) — In Saigon and Washington the 
writing is on the wa i 1 ~~Nguyen .Ban Thieu will soon 
be seeing the last of power in South Vietnam if 
the United States has anything to say about it. 

"Paradoxical as it may seem," write Thoi Bao 
Ga , newsletter of the Vietnam Resource Center in 
Cambridge, Mass » ,"Wash i ngton has decided that 
Thieu' s usefulness has come to an end ... because 
he has been too effective .in carrying out Wash- 
ington’s game p1an--destroying the Paris Agreements 
which the United States and Thieu were forced 
to sign.'* 

“Thieu has got to go in order to help cover 
Kissinger's failure, and to clear the way for a 

fa 1; i - ba c k position. 

"Starvation, widespread political unrest,, a. 
decay of the state's morale so great that corruption 
became a code-word for bureaucratic and social 
collapse, the systematic violation of the Paris 
Accords, the military defeats of the summer, and 
the growing restiveness of the U.S. Congress: it 

was the convergence of these factors," Thoi Bao Ga 
continues, "that finally persuaded Kissinger and 
the C 6 A to set in motion a plan they had long 
held in reserve. This was the replacement of Thieu 
by a right-wing figure capable of keeping control 
of the country." 

Recent events indicate that Thieu will not 
go down without a fight, however , On October 25 
he fired 377 military officers for "corruption. and 
dishonesty." This followed by one day the firing 
of his nephew, Information Minister Hoang Due Nha, 
and three other cabinet officials. With these and 
other firings, Thieu hopes to cool down the opposi- 
tion, to convince them that he is really cleaning 
hoy sb ® 

But Thieu is up against U.S. diplomats and 
intelligence agents who are expert in "destabil- 
ization," "Foreshadow! ng changes in Saigon," writes 
Robert Ward in the October 16 issue of the Guar- 
dian, "there has been an increase in travel that 
customarily accompanies 'agonizing reappraisals 1 
in Washington. "Experts', CIA operatives and 
other officials, have been recalled from Vietnam 
to help Henry Kissinger." 

U.S. Ambassador Graham Martin returned to Saigon 
on September 30 after two months in Washington and 
Deputy Defense Secretary William P. Clements Jr. 
recently became the highest ranking U.S. official 
to go to Saigon since the Paris Agreement was signed 
in January of 1973. But the key American in. the 
present U.S. strategy, reports Thoi Bao Ga, is Doug- 
las PS ke. 

"Pike, a former State Department official, is 
considered in U.S. government circles to be an ex- 
pert on the National Liberation Front because of 
his two books, 'Viet Cong' (1966) and 'War, Peace 
and the Viet Cong 1 (1969). Pike has worked since 
1:962 on and off with the US I A (United States Infor- 
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mation Agency) in Saigon under various titles. His 
latest stint there began in early 1973 when Graham 
Martin was appointed Ambassador. In August and ear- 
ly September of this year, Pike visited a number of 
prominent Vietnamese, then returned to the United 
States and became Kissinger's special assistant on 
Southeast Asia." 

Another significant figure to travel to Vietnam 
recently is General Edward Lansdale, now in Saigon on 
a two-month mission. Landaleis experience includes 
guiding the late President Magsaysay to victory over 
the Huk guerrillas in the Philippines, helping Diem 
into power in South Vietnam, and then becoming the 
principal architect of Diem's strategy for sabotag- 
ing the 195^ Geneva Accords in Indochina. 

"Lansdale," reports Thoi Bao Ga , "holds a per- 
sonal grudge against Thieu. In 1967, Thieu thwarted 
Lansdale' s plan for putting together a right-wing 
coalition and forced the American agent out of 
South Vietnam. Lansdale's trip to Vietnam, there- 
fore, is significant: either he Is getting his Viet- 
namese proteges to join a right-wing coalition 
that can replace Thieu, or he Is trying to scare 
Thieu into resigning peacably." 

And finally Henry Cabot Lodge, a key figure in 
the coup against Diem In 1963, has also been In 
Saigon. On September 23, Dai Dan Toe, a Saigon dal- 
ly, quoted an official source within the Saigon dip- 
lomatic corp as saying that Lodge had been in Viet- 
nam secretly for about a week. 

"Many fore i gner s ask how the Americans can find 
a moee viable alternative to Thieu," one particu- 
larly well-informed Vietnamese source in I Bar I s re- 
cently told Fred Branfman. "But we Vietnamese be- 
lieve that the exact opposite problem exists. The 
Americans have too many people with whom to replace 
Thieu. The real question is what policy a new ad- 
ministration replacing Thieu will follow." 

Whoever the U.S. chooses as its "Mr. Clean" to 
replace Thieu, they plan no change of any substance 
and certainly have no intention of implementing 
the Paris agreement. Branfman, writing in the No- 
vember issue of Focal Point, sisjys, "The U.S....w?11 
try to install a successor to Thieu who will make 
token reforms without dissolving Saigon's police 
state apparatus or fully permitting Third Force and 
PRG components to engage openly in political strug- 
gle." 

In a July hearing of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, Senator Hubert Humphrey asked Am- 
bassador Martin what kind of government would follow 
if Thieu were out of power. Martin repl led, "In 
the Republic of Vietnam we have a government which 
is operating under the const i tut ion. .. .My own be- 
lief is that any change would be managed easily.... 

I myself do not anticipate that any change in in- 
dividuals would cause any deviation from the present 
thrust of the Government of Vietnam." 

Humphrey then asked if a successor in "this kind 
of government might be more restrictive than Thieu?" 

"It is a possibility," said Martin, "it is al- 
ways a possibility. I would hope that it would not 
be the case. It; might be a temporary thing of this 
sort if t here were a turmoil, but I do not believe 
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TRAN QUOC BUU: THE NEW PRESIDENT OF SOUTH VIETNAM? 


The name Tran Q.uoq Buu comes up consistentry 
1y in Washington and Saigon circles as a possi- 
ble replacement for Nguyen ‘ Van Thieu. Though 
no one can say for sure whether he will be the 
next President of South Vietnam, it's worth 
taking a look at Buu's career. 

Buu is President of the Confederation of 
Vietnamese Trade Union which claims 300,000 
members, and has always been close to the Thieu 
regime. 

According to Focal Point, "Buu was close to 
Diem and has survived every government since then. 
He is widely known to be not only one of the most 
corrupt but also vicious men in South Vietnam, 
with his own police force to crack down on union 
dissideoae." 

At one time, Buu was the Secretary-General 
of the powerful and universally reviled Can Lao 
Party, the personal Party of the late President 
Diem. Since Thieu's revival of this Party, Buu 
has been a key figure in it, and until early 
fall he was an active supporter bf- the Thieu re- 
gime- — both publicly and, as his close working 
relationship with the Vice-President of the Na- 
tional Police, Ngyyen Van Du, testifies, behind 
the scenes as wel 1 . 

Buu's labor union has long been known to be 
a CIA front. Large sums of money have been fun- 
neled into it by the AFL-CI0. 

In his "Meany: The Unchallenged Strong Man 
of American Labor," Joseph C. Goulder details 
the close relationship between Buu, Meany and 
the U.S. Government. 

"He (Buu) frequently visited the United 
States under State Department auspices, meeting 
each time with Meany or the executive council. 

Meany consistently maintained, in talks with 
Johnson and other Administration officials, that 
strong trade ■" ' ' , nr:: ~ . ■ re- 

constructed South Vietnam. 

"The AFL-CI0 sent a steady fd>ow of consultants 


it would be more than temporary and I believe the 
commitment how to the constitutional process is 
firm and will continue." 

With Thieu out -- the U.S. hopes it can be ac- 
complished in a relatively peaceful fashion -- and 
Mr. Clean in, Kiss inger wi 1 1 hope to persuade Con- 
gress to give more aid to the "stnuggl i ng new gov- 
ernment." Kissinger will also need some semblance 
of popular support for the new man in power since 
Congress has been reluctant to grant Kissinger's 
full aid requests while there has been not much 
open criticism of Thieu's repressive tactics, cor- 
ruption and economic mismanagement. 

The opposition or Third Force opposing Thieu 
has become increasingly vocal in recent months, 
and it is assumed by most observers that the U.S. 
is actively encouraging certain elements of that 
opposition for its own ends. Several of South 
Vietnam's most conservative political groups, for 
instance, have come out unanimously in ,f aver of 
Thieu’s Immediate resignation. These include t. 
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and study groups to Vietnam. Thomas W. ("Teddy") 
Gleason, President of the International Longshore- 
men's Association, took responsibility for untan- 
gling logistical snarls in the port of Saigon and 
the mammoth U.S. supply base at Cam Ranh Bay. 

"The AFL-CI0, using federal funds supplied 
through the Agency for International Development, 
created in 1968 the Asian American Free Labor In- 
stitute (AAFLI) to help guide the CVT (Confeder- 
ation of Vietnamese Labor). In its first three 
years the AAFLI trained some 2,700 CVT leaders 
and financed CVT offices in fifteen Vietnamese 
provinces (that is, the entire country)." 

By the end of July, 197^, 8,233 CVT officials 
had been trained by the AAFLI with U.S. AID funds. 

In mid-October, Dien Tin, one of the most 
prestigious Saigon dailies, reported that Buu 
had just met privately with Thieu -- and on two 
other occasions with premiec Khiem -- to discuss 
certain "changes in the Thieu administration." 

And BuuLhas reportedly begun to offer various 
political figures cabinet seats in a post-Thieu 
right-wing government. 

"Nonetheless," writes Thoa Bai Ga* "it does 
not necessarily follow that Buu will himself re- 
place the Saigon dictator. For one thing -- and 
the appearance of legality is crucial — Buu holds 
no official position in the present government. 
Thus it is difficult to see how he could re- 
place Thieu constitutionally. Perhaps more im- 
portant, Buu's own corruption is too well knowfli. 

It may simply be too much -- even in Saigon -- 
for the anti -tor fupt)oifii campaign to lead to V^i 
Thieu's replacement by a man known to be fully 
as corrupt as Thieu." 


the Vietnam Quoc Dan Dang (Vietnamese Kuomintang), 

.the- Quoc Gi’eP (Nationalist) Group, the Dang Cong Hoa 
(Republican Party) and the South Vietnam Bar Asso- 
ciation. 

Other rats are leaving the sinking ship as weil , 
having smelled a shift of power in the wind. Tran 
Quoc Buu, President of the Confederation of Viet- 
namese Trade Unions and traditionally close to Thieu, 
sharply cri ticized the regime in a speech at the 
end of October. Incidentally, Buu has been the man 
often mentioned in diplomatic circles in Saigon and 
Washington to succeed Thieu says Branfman, who works 
with the Indochina Resource Center in Washington. 

"Buu is the original weathervane, the first CIA 
agent among top ranking Vietnamese. He has been at 
it for 25 years and does not move unless he knows what 
is going to happen. He would not attack Thieu this 
way if he expected him to be around very long." 

In addition, Father Tran Huu Thanh's leading 
role in the Saigon opposition is cited as an example 
of Western encouragement of Thieu's opponents. 

"Thanh is a rightest Catholic priest who has been 
a major opponent of the Vietnamese revolution for 
30 years," says Branfman. 

"A leading supporter of the Diem reg ime. . .Thanh 
is known as a passionate right-wing ideologue. Now, 
hpwever , it is Thanh's 'Popular Struggle Movement 
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Against Corruption 5 which has played a major role 
in holding demonstrations from Hue to Saigon, is- 
sued personal attacks on Thieu’s Corrupt activi- 
ties 3 and fully committed itself to his overthrow® 

”It is Inconceivable, sources say, that Thanh, 
who has not opposed South Vietnamese dictatorships 
for 25 years now, would be taking his position in 
the face of opposition from the American Embassy, 55 
concluded Branfman© 

"Sines Father Thanh's September 8 speech (at- 
tacking Thieu’s corruption )," writes Thao Bai Ga, 
"South Vietnam has been convulsed by an extremely 
well organized and well-financed campaign against 
corruption© In the past month and a half there 
have been almost dally rallies and demonstrations® 
All the big ones have been organized by the Right; 
a number have involved tens of thousands of the 
Catholic faithful© 


txon© ■Members of the Free Sarah/Custer Victims 
Committee s®y that they will continue the petition 
drive until they obtain one million signatures or 
until the petition demands are met© 

The Committee says that the car caravan was 
especially significant, since Pierre is many miles 
from any center of Indian activity© Organizers 
of the caravan had been threatened as well as told 
by police that ^vigilante™ groups might be around 
and hard to contain© 

The night before the caravan left, two Amer- 
icftmn Indian Movement (AIM) Pow-wows drew about 
1,000 participants each— one at Fort Thompson on 
the Crow Greek Reservation, and the other across 
the river in the Lower Brule Reservation© These are 
areas where previously there was not -heavy AIM 
support® 
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"A curious footnote to this campaign is the 
sudden appearance of two clandestine radio stations 
in Thieu— controlled areas of Vietnam® When the 
$nti~Thieu rallies began, these stations sprang 
into life and broadcast 5 Indictment No® 1’ for 
days on end® That they were allowed to continue 
even though" they are near Hue and Saigon suggests 
that they are run by someone whom the Saigon re- 
gime does not dare attack® 55 

According to Thao Bai Ga, selective repression 
—against moderates and left-wingers, but not a- 
gaxnst right-wing opponents —has been used in rec- 
ent demonstrations® ^Neutralist groups like the 
Buddhist nuns with Madame Ngo B# Thanh have been 
fenced off with barbed wire in the street, and 
their headquarters have been cordoned off to isol* - 
ate them from supporters & u Many left and moderate 
Third Force leaders have also been imprisoned for 
some time® 


The U.S. will try its best to manipulate the 
opposition against Thieu, hoping to have it die 
out with a new man in power® Kissinger most fears 
those true elements of the opposition that will 
n get out of hand j, 85 that will not be satisfied with 
another right-wing government no matter how new, 
and will continue to fight for the implementation 
of the Farts Peace Agreement© 
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800 DEMONSTRATE AT 8©D© CAPITOL TO DEMAND 
THE RELEASE OF THE CUSTER DEFENDANTS 

PIERRE, S«Do ' (INS)— Over 800 people partici- 
pated November 1 in a car - caravan protest, travel- 
ing from Fort Thompson to the State Capitol in 
Pierre, to demand the release of the Custer defen— 
dents— Sarah Bad Heart Bull, Robert High Eagle, 
Kenneth Dahl and John Carlson® They are now serv- 
ing sentences on charges of arson, riot and assault 
against police officers, stemming from incidents 
at the Custer county courthouse® 

The group, consisting mainly of Indians with 
about 50 supporters, presented petitions containing 
some 7,000 signatures demanding that the government 
release the Ouster defendants immediately , grant 
pardons or reverse the convictions, and drop all 
remaining charges around the Wounded Knee oecupa— 

p a g e n ' IONTs?^^ 


The Custer court house, incident stemmed from 
the January 20, 1973 stabbing death of 20-year-old 
Wesley Bad Heart Bull outside a bar in Buffalo Gpp 
South Dakota by a white businessman, Darald Schmitz® 

When hfechmitz ended up with only a second-degree 
manslaughter charge— the minimum homicide charge in 
South Dakota— a group of people went to the county 
courthouse in Custer to complain to District Attorney 

Richard Gates© 


Even though Robert High Eagle, a witness to 
the stabbing, said it was deliberate & mhf^wokad, Gates 
replied, fl Xt f s just your word against his.™ Gates 
refused to change the charge© 

Russell Means and other AlM members were admit- 
ted to talk with Gates, as a large grou^ of unarmed. 
Indian people arrived at the courthouse! Armed police 
surrounded them, and when Sarah Bad Heart Bull— 

Wesley 1 s mother— went to ask to enter the courthouse, 
police grabbed her© They choked and hmt her and fi- 
nally arrested her© 

Police then used clubs, tear gas, mace and water 
hoses on the protesters, injuring several Indian peo- 
ple® Two police cars, the courthouse and the Chamber 
of Commerce were damaged in the incident® Twenty-two 
people were eventually charged with a variety of char- 
ges— mostly arson, riot and police assault© 

Sarah Bad Heart Bull, Delal a Beane, Kenneth Dahl, 
Robert High Eagle and David Hill were the first to come 
to trial® Incidents stemming from the courtroom pro- 
ceedings left -.Hill with a permanent eye injury, caus- 
ing his case to be separated from the others© 

The jury found Robert High Eagle, Sarah Bad Heart 
Bull, and Kenneth Dahl guilty© (Befela Beane’s case 
was . separated from the others because of an injury 
sustained in an accident®) 

On July 29, Judge Bo t turn sentenced High Eagle 
and Dahl to 5-7 years in prison and Bad Heart Bull to 
1-3 years© John Carlson was imprisoned on a three- 
year sentence on October 7 o 


Sarah Bad Heart Bull is imprisoned in the maximum 
security wing of the state mental hospital in Yankton® 
She was denied parole at the end of October because ac- 
cording to the State Board of Paroles, ™she is we# an<t 

easily lead and keeps bad company®™ The Board 
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{See packet #652 for background on the invest - 
gation into the deaths of the Kent State 
students. ] 

JUDGE ACQUITS GUARDSMEN IN KILLINGS AT KENT STATE 

CLEVELAND, Ohio (LNS) — Eight former Ohio 
National Guardsmen were acquitted November 8 in 
the killing of four students and the wounding 
of nine others at a May 1970 demonstratipn at 
Kent State University protesting the US invas- 
ion of Cambodia. The federal judge called the 
incident "tragic and deplorable", but not a fed- 
eral crime. 

Chief U.S. District Judge Frank Battisti 
declared the judgement of acquittal at the close 
of the prosecution's case. The guardsmen did 
not present any defense and the jury did not de- 
cide on the evidence. Judge Battisti said that 
the government had failed to prove that the 
guardsmen had "specific intent" to deprive the 
students of their constitutional rights. 

Defense lawyers called the verdict, for 
which there is no appeal, "proper action by a 
courageous judge." 

But many people were left with the feeling 
that justice had not been served. According to 
Arthur Krause, parent of one of the slain stu- 
dents, "I still want the truth out, and it 
didn't come out here." 

During the trial, the prosecution presented 
33 witnesses and 130 exhibits, mostly photo- 
graphs of the campus confrontation. The jury 
also visited the campus and listened to a simu- 
lation of the shots fired by the guardsmen at 
the unarmed students. 

The intention of the prosecution was to s', 
show that the Guardsmen were not surrounded at 
the time of the shooting, that no student was 
within 60 feet of the Guard, that only about 15 
students who were 50 yards the Guard, and that 
the Guard was in the best and safest position 
on high ground. 

But Judge Battisti emphasized that the 
civil rights law, a Reconstruction era statute, 
under which the guardsmen were tried, covered 
only intentional , pre-meditated, violent inter- 
ference with constitutional rights. 

But Arthur Krause disagreed, "When I was in 
the service, before I was ever given a rifle I 
was told that if I ever aimed it, I should aim 
to kill. They had live ammunition in their 
rifles, they aimed them, they shot them. The 
judge must have a different definition of in- 
tent . " 

Defense lawyers in their opening statement 
had conceded that a tragedy had occurred , but 
said that their clients were scapegoats for a 
larger tragedy for which high state officials 
were to blame. 

"The indictments themselves are just a 
symbol of the way the American system really 
works -- blaming the subordinates and not the 
higher ups," said Dean Kahlerin response to the 
Grand Jury conclusions. Kahler was one of the 
students who was shot at Kent State. He is 
paralyzed from the waist down. 
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"Nothing really' s going to come out of it [the 
trial]. They can't try someone four years after 
it happened . . . it's absurd. They should've 
tried them then. 

"And they shouldn't be the ones being tried 
in the first place. It should he the people who 
ordered them there . . „ If you're standing 
around with loaded guns, something's going to 
happen. They're just people." 

State prosecution of the former guardsmen has 
been ruled out since a county grand jury convened 
by Governor James Rhodes absolved the State and 
indicted 25 students and teachers. Charges ag- 
ainst them were later dropped, however. 

Rhodes, along with the guard officials and 
some guardsmen, still faces a civil suit brought 
by the parents of the slain students seeking dam- 
ages on similiar civil rights grounds. 

The civil case, which was thrown out by fed- 
eral courts but reinstated unanimously by the 
Supreme Court, may require the state to provide 
evidence in its defense. Unlike the criminal case, 
the civil suit can be won by providing massive 
evidence of guilt , but not specific intent to 
kill . The criminal case had to prove guilt be- 
yond a reasonable doubt. 

Immediately following the verdict , Florence 
Schroeder, mother of one of the slain students , 
called for a Congressional investigation into the 
criminal case. "We have four people dead and nine 
others wounded and that's ©videncS ehottgh. '' 1 
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ATTICA BROTHERS LEGAL DEFENSE TEAM DENIED STATE FUNDS 

BUFFALO , N.Y . (LNS) --Attica Brothers Legal De- 
fense' s application for $88,440 to cover pre-trial mo- 
tions and investigations was denied on a technicality 
by Judge Carmen F. Ball October 24. The money re- 
quested was part of $750,000 that had been promised by 
the State Legislature for defense work, but not de- 
livered. The prosecution, on the other hand, has al- 
ready been allocated $6 million. 

Judge Ball ruled that only court -appointed New 
York State lawyers could receive the appropriation. 
Only one of the more than 40 legal people working on 
the Attica cases fit s in that category. 

Individual defense lawyers supplied the court 
with statements explaining that they would have been - : 
unable to represent their clients without the work 
done by the Attica Brothers Legal Defense (ABLD) . 

Judge Ball did concede that a "vast amount" of 
work had been done due to the unprecedented scope of 
the Attica cases- -62 defendants and approximately 
4,000 witnesses. In denying payment, however, the 
judge said that the defense work was "voluntary" and 
therefore did not require payment by the state. 

The ABDL will appeal to the Appellate Division in 
Rochester for a review of Judge Ball's decision. 

According to ABDL attorney Tom Burke, "the state 
funds can be won if people vigorously demand that the 
funds be rightfully turned over to the defense." 

For more information on the current status of the 
.Attica -trials, and to contribute to the itefense^furicl, ' 
wM’ieito: Attica Brother 3-egal Defense, 147 Franklin 
Street, Buffalo, NY 14202. --30-- 
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[See graphics in this packet to go with the follow- 
ing story.] 

120,000 COAL MINERS ON STRIKE: 

"THE OUTCOME W I LL .AFFECT THE STRENGTH 
OF LABOR THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY" 

LIBERATION News Service 

WASHINGTON (LNS)— The 120,000-member United 
Mine Workers of America (UMW) went on strike Novem- 
ber 12, when no agreement on a new contract was 
reached between the union and the coal operators. 

Part of the strike, although it lacked legal status, 
actually began on F r i day * November 8, when all but 
four miners in Ohley, West Virginia walked off the 
job. 

The strike, carrying out a UMW "no contract 
no work" tradition, is expected to set a tone for 
other contracts coming up in the next six months 
that will affect 2 mi 1 1 ion people. The UMW, which 
mines 70% of the nation's coal, is thought to be 
in the strongest bargaining position, especially 
since alternative fuel sources, like oil, are so 
costly. 

"We've got to get our people a good contract," 
said one UMW miner. "It's about time. It should've 
happened many years ago, but it didn't'." 

"Every three years, a coal miner's kids have to 
do without Christmas," says Lloyd Johnson, a miner 
with five children. "That's the way it is and there 
ain't a miner around that don't know it." 

A miner is killed on the job every other day, 
on an average. Even more get black lung from breath- 
ing coal dust. The disease kills 3,000 mjners 
yearly. 

"Coal will be mined safely or not at ,al 1 ," 
asserts Arnold Miller, UMW President. 

The miner "is exposed to more danger than al- 
most any other worker in the world," explains a 
victim of black lung who worked in the mines for 
39 years. "With explosions in the mines and ! r :V 
breathin' dust every day, he'll be a young 'old 
man' pretty soon." The disabl ing irnjury rate for 
underground miners, reported the Department of 
Labor in 1973, is four times the average rate for 
all other industrial workers. 

A UMW Executive Director in Evansburg, Pennsyl- 
vania notes that "some compkn;i:es should be paying 
$2-3,000 in fines [for safety violations] but some 
of them aren't payin' a cent." Miners say that the 
Mine Health and Safety Actoof.l 969 fining companies 
for safety violations, doesn ' t go far enough, and 
is not strictly enforced. 

The UMW is by far the most insistent on its 
various safety demands for the new contract, inclu- 
ding the right of any miner to refuse work she or 
he considers dangerous, expanding the power of local 
safety committees, and ensuring the union access to 
all mines for inspection. 

Milter, in an open letter to the UMW, writes, 
"No matter what economic proposals the BCQAjaffers, 
the UMW will not risk the lives,, helath* and safety 
of American coal miners for a l ittle, more money on 


the day.' 

Related to safety is another demand, arising 
from the often bogged-down grievance procedures -- 
the right of local mines to strike over certain 
grievances. 

The miners' wage increase demands are aimed 
at "catching up." While the average coal miner's 
wages are up 1.5% from what they were a year ago, 
the 1 2% increase in prices this year has more than 
eaten up any wage gains. So, even though miners' 
take-home pay has increased about 1 1% since the 
last contract in 1971, inflated prices force them 
to work about 90 minutes longer each week just to 
maintain the standard of living they had then. 

Wages on paper may be up, but real wages are down. 

However, in keeping with the government cam- 
paign urging labor to show "restraint" and "res- 
ponsibility" in its demands, a West Virginia news- 
paper editorial reads, ". . . the United Mine 
Workers Union presented the coal operators with a 
monstrous package of new contract demands ... 

Here i s anothero.exampl e of wjiy ithi s country i s suf- 
fering from sp i ral i ng I nf 1 at ion . . . everyone 
is out to get as much as possible. 

This statement is typical of the government's 
campaign to blame workers' wage demands for infla- 
tion while ignoring soaring corporate profits. 

"Windfall profits have been the order of the 
day for major coal producers during 197^>" points out 
out a UMW report on the economy. "First half [of 
the year] profits after taxes for the 10 largest 
producers averaged 181% higher than for the same 
period in 1973. Fourth-ranked Pittston, biggest 
of the ' i ndependents , ' racked up an 868% increase." 

Thesd profits relate partly to the nature of 
coal company ownership. Of the top 20 coal-pro- 
ducing companies, only five are independent. The 
rest are owned by larger corporations, including 
oil, steel, other metals, and utility companies. 

Oil companies for example, own 23% of current 
production and 70% of the known reserves of U.S. 
coal. Utilities, metal and chemical producers con- 
trol another 32 % of current production. 

In addition, coal companies continue to pros- 
per as the demand for coal keeps rising. Though 
the price of coal is soaring, other fuels are even 
more expensive. In the past year, coal prices have 
increased 67% on the average, while crude oil has 
gone up 13%. 

Miners know, continues the UMW report, "that 
the sell ing price of coal has much more to do with 
triggering inflation than the wages paid. Increases 
in coal prices are passed on and translated into 
astronomically high utility bills, increased prices 
for steel products, higher prices for automobiles." 

UMW walkouts in the past have been costly for 
miners especially those that have lasted several 
weeks or even moths. But miners and thei r families 
have been trying to prepare for the strike, with some 
expecting a long haul. 

Management, worried about itself and the effect 
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the strike will have on other industries and the 
economy, likes to think it could be as brief as 
a few days, or up to two weeks at the veryy most. 

"A two-week walkout ... is likely to cause 
curtailments of certain steelmaking operations and 
some layoffs by railroads hurt by cutbacks in coal 
shipments," reported the Wall Street Journal, the 
day the strike officially began. 

Steel companies will be hurting, because most 
of them are also producers of coal. Bethlehem 
Steel, for instance, has said its production will 
have to be cut immediately, within two or three days 
of a strike. The auto industry will be particularly 
hard hit, as it has already laid off 68,000 workers 
in recent months. And utility companies will certain- 
ly be affected, since over half the country's elec- 
tricity is produced from coal. If the utilities 
switch over to petroleum during the strike, it is 
likely that gasoline and heating oil shortages wi 1 1 
result. 

Each day that negotiators fail to come up with 
a proposed contract, the longer the strike will go 
on. "I want the rank-and-file membership to have 
ample time to study any agreement before they are 
asked to vote on it," says Miller. 

The extraordinary ratification process, that 
for the first time will involve the entire rank and 
file, should take approximately ten days. The out- 
come will be an indicator of "the future of rank 
and file leadership in the labor movement," notes 
Paul Nyden, member of the Western Pennsylvania 
Coalition to Support the UMW. 

There has been talk that the Government may 
try to fizzle out the strike, should i t go on for 
a long time. President Ford has the option of in- 
voking the Taf t-Hart 1 ey, .Actyan injunction that would 
force the miners back to work for an 80-day deoil- 
ing off period," to be used to try to reach a settle- 
men t . 

But in the past, the injunction's use has 
served only to anger striking miners. In 1950, the 
UMW simply refused the back-to-work order. And in 
1 9-48 the union was fined $1.4 million for refusing 
the Faft-Hartley, with John L. Lewis, head of the 
UMW, receiving an additional $20,000 fine. He re- 
marked at the time, in defiance, "Let Mr. Taft 
and Mr. Hartley mine the coal." 

In light of the UMW's past militance, Ford may 
be reluctant to use the injunction except in the 
face of a severe crisis, UMW officials say. 

Other unions whose contracts are coming up 
soon -- like the railway workers, many utility 
companies and others — are keeping a close watch 
over the strike. Some are worried that labor mili- 
tance in general, could wane in the face of an al- 
most 6% national unemployment fate and price in- 
creases of 12% a year. 

But in the first nine months of 1974 alone, re- 
ports the Department of Labor, strikes have been 
bigger and longer than they've been since 1970. And 
the UMW is now "in the strongest position to fight 


against what the Ford Administration is trying to 
do," says Nyden. 

"Business and government representatives will 
be quick to blame M gree<jyi imii.ner$"yj. though! slower 
ito "mention skyrocketing coal profits," reports the 
Union for Radical Political Economics (URPE) in 
Dollars and Sense, a monthly bulletin it sponsors. 

"The propaganda against the miners will be 
the basis for a general attack on labor's right to 
strike. The outcome of a UMW strike will affect the 
strength of labor throughout the country." 
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NAM OFFICE BROKEN INTO FOR FIRTH TIME IN TWO MONTHS 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minnesota (LNS)— The national 
office of the New American Movement (NAM), a three- 
year old socialist organization, was broken into 
for the fifth time October 29. The most recent break- 
in along. with the one earlier in October occurs on 
the heels of three similar incidents in September 
when files, unchashed checks, mailing lists and 
bulk mailing receipts were stolen. 

The most destructive of the five break-ins oc- 
curred on October 12 when someonebroke down re-Ln- 
forced doors and sprayed fire extinguisher foam on 
records and files after scattering them on the floor. 
A radio, postage scale and an electric stapler were 
also stolen during the break-in. NAM said it took 
members a week to clean up the mess in the office 
and put the files back in order, after which they 
installed more security equipment. 

Despite the added security, the office was 
again broken into on October 29. Files were f if led, 
two typewriters and a postage meter weresstolen, 
and a small fire, which apparently burned out on 
its own , was set. 

The Minneapolis Police Department has contin- 
ually dismissed the iiirnci dents as mischief done by 
'neighborhood juveniles' and refuses to conduct 
an investigation. Unconcerned that mailing lists 
and uncancelled checks have been repeatedly stolen, 
the police point out that the monetary theft has 
been "small." 

Despite their contention that the break-ins have 
been conducted by neighborhood youngsters, one 
pol iceman advi sed NAM "You should station somebody 
in the office with a shotgun, and if anybody pokes 
his (sic) head in the door, blast it off. It's 
perfectly 1 egal . " 

Meanwhile, NAM has once again resecured the 
office, this time spending $600 on doors, locks and 
a security system. For the time being NAM members 
are spending nights at the office. 
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HELP US 

It's no exaggeration. We desperately need money 
for salaries and operati hgjexpenses and we need you 
to send as much as you can as soon, as you can. Please . 
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(See #610 and #618 for more background to go with 
this story.) 

SO. AFRICAN ADMIRAL TO VISIT WASHINGTON AS 
THE 2 COUNTRIES MOVE TOWARDS A MILITARY ALLIANCE 

LIBERATION News Serylce 

NEW YORK ( INS ) —During the last week in November, 
Vice-Admiral James Johnson, chief of the South African 
Navy, will visit the United States and is expected to 
meet with top Pentagon leaders ® The trip comes at a 
time of increasing speculation amongst South African 
observers that a formal military agreement between 
South Africa and the U.S. or NATO is imminent, but 
the trip is being described as a "private visit®" 

During his one week stay in the U.S., Johnson 
is expected to meet with the head of International 
Security Affairs (ISA) for the Defense Department, 
Vice-Admiral Ray Feet. The ISA, sometimes called 
the "Pentagon’s State Department," is responsible 
for negotiating and monitoring agreements with for- 
eign countries for military facilities and operating 
rights® Admiral Peet also heads the Defense Assis- 
tance Security Agency, which coordinates sales of 
military hardware to foreign countries® ■ 

Admiral Johnson is just one of a stream of high- 
ranking South African officials to visit the U.S® 
during the last year® Others Include Dr® Cornelius 
Mulder (often mentioned as South Africa's next prime 
minister) who met with Gerald Ford last spring in an 
unpublicized visit, and the head of South Africa’s 
military, Admiral Hugo Bierman, who met with Thomas 
Poorer, chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
J„Wo Middendorf, Under Secretary of the U.S. Navy® 

Talks with Johnson will center around the common 
objectives of the U.S. and South Africa in "defense 
of the Indian Ocean and are likely to include dis- 
cussions of South Africa's Simons town naval facility® 
The South African government has been urging U.S® 
military planners to establish a naval base at Simons- 
town, a deep water port 25 miles from Capetown® 
.According to the Washington Post, Pentagon officials 
have tactically agreed to the proposal and are wait- 
ing only for a time when such a move will be. politi- 
cally ripe® 

Simons town is considered by naval experts to be 
among the best equipped and situated naval facilities 
in the world® In an effort to lure the U®S® and other 
NATO powers to establish military ties, South Africa 
has spent §45 million since 1965 to enlarge and deepen 
the already impressive facility at Simons town, and 
has completed a similar project at Durban® 

More importantly, however, are the strategic 
considerations® At a time .of waning British influence 
and a budding Soviet presence in the Indian Ocean, 
South Africa has come to symbolize to the West ^ in. 
the words of the Armed Forces Journal. ^International^ 
the "Gibralter of the Southern Hemisphere." 

Henry Kissinger underscored the military Impor- 
tance that South Africa has to the U.S. in the Intro- 
duction to his National Security Study ("Tar Baby") 
Memorandum in 1969. In It Kissinger said, 

"Because of the uncertainty of overflight pri- 
vileges in northern and central Africa, there is 
U.So military interest in alternative routes through 
southern Africa to support contingency operations in 
the Indian Ocea n and Middle East areas® The strate gic 
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significance of South African refueling and repair- 
ing facilities for naval operations has Increased® 
South African ports are the best in Africa and, their 
availability to the Navy would be useful in peace- 
times and essential in time of war." 

,In a recent visit to South Africa, Admiral John 
McCain, director of the United States Strategic In- 
stitute, told the Johannesburg Sunday Star in. Octo- 
ber , "we (the U.S. ) absolutely need access to South 
African naval facilities at Simons town and Durban®" 

Some observers feel, however, that direct marc- 
tary intervention In -'South Africa would be politically 
too dangerous for the U.S. to handle and suggest i.t 
is more likely that the U.S. is pushing for a NATO 
base in South Africa instead. In June, 1973, NATO's 
Supreme Allied Command In the Atlantic (SAGLANl) 
began a study to plan for "contingencies in the 
South Hemisphere." The report is believed to lean 
heavily in favor of establishing a NATO base some- 
where in the Southern Hemisphere. 

In late October, top military and foreign poli- 
cy planners for the U.S. and Great Britain met m 
Washington for a two-day talk on joint military 
policy® Some observers speculate that an agreement 
was made to transfer Diego Garcia, a base in the 
middle of the Indian Ocean, over to the U.S. Navy. 
However, others see the newly elected Labor Govern- 
ment scrapping the agreement the previous Conserva- 
tive Government made with the U.S. on Diego Garcia® 

A number of developments have unfolded in the 
past year which may leave U.S. military planners ^"no 
choice" but to establish a naval base in South Africa, 
despite the furor such a move is likely to cause 
within the U.S. and abroad. Both Greece and the new 
government of Mozambique are likely to insist on 
termination of U.S. naval rights in those two coun- 
tries. U.S. military presence in Ethiopia is also 
uncertain. 

Assuming that FRELXMQ-controlled Mozambique 
orders the U.S. Navy out of the country, and that 
Britain refuses the U.S. military use of Diego Garcia, 
the U.S. will be left without a single naval or 
refueling station fronting the Indian Ocean® 

In a further development, the British Labor 
government indicated on November 4 that it wtt.ii oar- 
laterally terminate its military agreement with 
South Africa and will leave the Simonstown port which 
it has occupied since the 18th century® France and 
the United States emerge as the prime contenders for 
the naval base, but it is believed the South Africans 
would prefer to have the Americans there® IAS® 
military planners are aware that if they let poli- 
tical considerations stall a U.S. move to Simonstown, 
South African may offer the facility to France® 

U.S. Military Support for South Africa , 

Despite UN Sanctions 

Although the United States officially abides 
by the 1963 UN arms embargo of South Africa, which 
according to the UN resolution, calls on all states 
to "cease forthwith the sale and shipment of arms, 
ammunition of call types, and military vehicles to 
South Africa," the U.S. has. been instrumental in the 
'recent South African arms build-up. 

The most blatant example of the Western con- 
spitacy to arm South Africa:., has been the practice 
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of Western munitions companies to sell patents, blue- 
prints and licenses to their South African counter- 
parts* Engineers and technical experts often accom- 
pany the transactions to provide South Africans with 
the "technical know how®" In 1965 alone, 120 such 
armaments patents and licenses were sold to South 
Africa, by NATO country munitions firms,* 

Although not a technical violation of the UN 
arms embargo, these transactions are more beneficial 
to South Africa than mere arms deliveries in that the 
recipient country can learn to build a self sufficient 
arms industry® 

By 1965, South Africa’s Defense Minister was 
able to announce that the country had become self- 
sufficient in producing all the munitions, small arms, 
and explosives it needed® Through patents provided 
by Western corporations, South Africa has also been 
able to produce ground-to-ground missies, tanks, jet 
aircraft, napalm and several varities of lethal gas, 
including nerve gas* 

South Africa also has a nuclear bomb potential 
thanks to Allis Chamblers International, a U*S. cor- 
poration which has supplied South Africa with a nu- 
clear reactor, and a team of German scientists work- 
ing in behalf of South Africa® Germany is prohibited 
by international law from producing nuclear weapons, 
but German scientists in South Africa, which include 
a number of ex-Nazis, have found means to create 
“critical mass’* (point at which radioactive material 
becomes fissionable) using methods not yet known in 
other countries. 

Although France, Britain, Italy, Israel and 
Jordan have all been In open Violation of the UN 
embargo by shipping jets, missies and submarines 
to South Africa, the U.S® has also been supplying 
South Africa with "dual purpose” military-civilian 
equipment. In this way the U.S. has sent Lear jets 
which have been converted to reconnaisance use over 
neighboring black African states, heavy duty trucks 
and jeeps manufactured In South Africa by General 
Motors and Kalser-Willis , and IBM computers used by 
the military® 

Standard Telephones and Cables, an ITT subs!** 
diary, does a $42 million a year business with South 
Africa, manufacturing communications equipment, 
switch gears, cables and transistors. ITT recently 
outfitted the Simons town naval facility and ITT per- 
sonnel have a contract with the South African navy 
to maintain and operate its communications equipment® 

Perhaps the most tangible evidence of U.S. mili- 
tary involvement in South Africa is a $21 million 
communications complex operated by the South African 
Navy at Silvermine, not far from Simons town. The 
facility, in operation since March, 1973, is a 3- 
story building imbedded in a mountain and designed 
to withstand nuclear and bacteriological warfare. 

According to the Armed Forces Journal Interna- 
tional, the facility is capable of tracking surface 
ships, submarines and aircraft as far away as Latin 
America, the Antarctic, and the Bay of Bengal® The 
Silvermine facility, according to AFJI "can flash 
these ship plottings to war rooms in the U.S. (via 
Puerto Rico) and the United Kingdom In seconds 9 U 

and the U.S. has been relying on Silvermine for 
much of its information on Soviet naval proesence in 
the Indian Ocean. The Pentagon hotly denies this is 
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Despite the apparent enthusiasm NATOt military 
leaders have for a committment to South Africa, the 
issue is a volatile one and may not be ea§y for the 
commanders to secure® Great Britain’s ruling Labor 
Party is badly split over the issue® Several Scan- 
danavian countries have expressed opposition to 
SACXANT plans and It is believed Portugal too will 
voice opposition® 

In the meantime, South Africa will probably 
step up its campaign to secure a NATO agreement by 
more top level visits and a public relations blitz 
in the mass media of NATO countries® South Africa 
can be expected to use the issue of Soviet vessels 
in the Indian Ocean for all that its worth and hope 
its guarantee to "protect vessels going around the 
Cape" will impress the NATO countries® 
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LT. GALLEY, CONVICTED' KILLER OF 22 
SOUTH VIETNAMESE CIVILIANS, FREED 

COLUMBUS, Ga. (LNS)~ A U.S. District Court 
Judge ordered former Army Lieutenant William L® 
Galley Jr. , convicted killer of 22 Vietnamese civil- 
ians, freed on $1,000 personal bond November 9® 

The judge’s decision leaves Galley a "free man" 
and allows him to supervise his own parole® 

The decision also signals the end of the My 
Lai massacre cases, an effort to find the people 
who wre responsible for the killing of up to 500 
unarmed civilians during the March 16, 1968 massa- 
cre at My Lai, South Vietnam. 

Galley was original ILy sentenced to life im- 
prisonment in 1971, but it' was later reduced to 
ten years® 

Although supposedly spending the last three 
years serving sentence, Galley, thanks to Interven- 
tion by then -President Nixon, actually spent less 
than three months in stockade® While being con- 
fined at Fort Benning, Georgia, Galley was simply 
placed under "house arrest" In his luxury two bed- 
room officer’s billet® Although convicted of kill- 
ing more people than any other person now confined 
in a United States prison. Galley was supplied with 
an allowance from which he was able to practice 
gourmet cooking and model airplane building® 

Newspapers report Galley spent the rest of 
his time at government expense, watching tele- 
vision, taking extension courses and entertain- 
ing a woman friend in his apartment. 

Although the Army charged 14 officers, In- 
cluding two high ranking generals, with acting 
in concert to cover-up the massacre, the Army even- 
tually dropped the criminal charges against them® 

Of the 14 officers, two were singled out for 
"disciplining" by being stripped of their Distin- 
guished Service Medals and being reprimanded® 
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Hot News in Your Area? Tell Usl> 

LNS depends on you to tell us what’s happen- 
ing in your community® Write to 160 Claremont Ave® 
NYC 10027 or call (212) 749-2200® Thanks 
November 13, 1974 endoftext, ontographicsi l l 
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TOP RIGHT: Charts showing increase in 
corporate profits for 1971-1974 as com- 
pared to increase in workers ? wages for 
the same period of time® 

GOES WITH STORY ON PAGE 5® 

CREDITS UMWA Research Department/LNS 


TOP LEFTs Graph showing frequency of occupa- 
tional injuries for various industries® 

Coal mining is by far the most dangerous 
with 40®92 disabling injuries per million 
hours worked as compared to an average for 
all industries of 10®55 o 

Safety issues are among the most im- 
portant issues being negotiated in the cur- 
rent contract negotiations © 

GOES WITH. STORY ON PAGE 5. 

CREDIT: UMWA Research Department/LNS 


MIDDLE RIGHT: Roof-bolter in a coal mine® 

This is a job that is very important to 
the safety of the miners® In a newly ex- 
cavated area, this person fastens bolts 
in the roof to hold layers of rock together ? 

CAN GO WITH STORY ON PAGE 5® 

CREDIT: UMWA JOURNAL/ LNS 

THE THREE GRAPHS ON THIS PAGE ARE FROM A BOOKLET- -COAL MINERS 
AND THE ECONOMY , PREPARED BY THE RESEARCH DEPARTMENT OF THE 
UNITED MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA® IT IS AVAILABLE (SORRY, DON* T 
KNOW THE PRICE) FROM UMWA, 900 15th ST® NW, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
20005® IT IS 33 PAGES OF TEXT, CHARTS AND PHOTOGRAPHS ® 


BOTTOM RIGHT: A coal miner® 

THIS CAN GO WITH THE STORY ON PAGE 5® 
CREDIT: Earl Dotter/UMWA JOURNAL/ LNS 


BOTTOM LEFT: Graph showing increase in corpor- 
ate profits for coal companies (or parent 
companies) as compared to increase in miners* 
wages® It was tabulated for the first half 
of 1974 over the first half of 1973® 

SEE STORY ON PAGE 5® 

CREDIT: UMWA Research Department/LNS 
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